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EIGHTEENTH YEAR DECEMBER, 1931 NUMBER TEN 


IN MEMORIAM—SAMUEL MATHER 
JULY 13, 1851—OcTOBER 18, 1931 


N October 18, 1931, Samuel Mather, a Trustee of The 

Cleveland Museum of Art, passed to his rest. He was an 
original Trustee of the Museum and a signer of its articles of 
incorporation, on June 26, 1913. In the early years before the 
actual building was completed, he gave generously of his time 
and interest, and that vital concern increased as the years went 
by. In a very special manner, the Museum is a monument to his 
wisdom and guiding sense; for he was a member of the Boards 
of The Horace Kelley Art Foundation—from January 13, 1900 
—and of The John Huntington Art and Polytechnic Trust— 
from April 11, 1904. He was therefore one of those who made 
possible the merging of the aims of those institutions in a 
common cause, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 

But this official connection was only part of his contribution. 
His appreciation of the most varied art expressions, his interest 
in the civilization which created them, his broad culture, made 
him always a keenly sympathetic visitor, and there was hardly 
a friend who came to Cleveland with whom he did not wish to 
share this pleasure. It was this never-failing largeness of spirit 
which made him a generous donor to the Museum collections, 
so that the great public might have their part in the pleasure 
he himself felt. 

The Trustees of The Cleveland Museum of Art wish to record 
in suitable form this memorial to a far-sighted and inspiring 
leader, this tribute to an understanding associate and dear 
friend, and to tender to his family profound sympathy in their 
irreparable loss. 


FOR THE TRUSTEES 


FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
HENRY GEORGE DALTON 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 


Published monthly, excepting August and September, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, Station E, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, otherwise $1.50 per year. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Copyright, 1931. Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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“THE SUPPER AT EMMAUS” BY PIAZZETTA 


Taste has ever been a changeable factor in the fine arts, particu- 
larly in the field of painting. A splendid example of a type 
which has suffered oblivion from lack of appreciation and has 
been at last returned to its proper place is Giovanni Battista 
Piazzetta’s' “Supper at Emmaus,’” a recent Museum accession. 
Apart from its qualities as a painting, it has the added interest 
of its relation to other pictures in the collection. The “Minerva,” 
by Strozzi, ‘““The Synagogue,” by Magnasco, the oil sketch and 
two drawings, by Tiepolo, and the five portrait sketches, by 
Piazzetta, recently published in the Bu/letin, are all interrelated 
through their connection with a common tradition. 

The early Renaissance included painters whose contributions 
are almost unique. The volume of knowledge which these painters 
gathered was freely doled out from one generation to the next, 
with fertile results. When Piazzetta received these traditional 
influences, he was able not only to keep from being overpowered 
by them but to enhance his individual style from their richness. 
Through years of apprenticeship, subject to many eclectic in- 
fluences, he achieved his technical training with much drudgery 
but with constant self-criticism. Imbued with inherited tradi- 
tions, Piazzetta emerged at the pivotal point between two cen- 
turies of artistic development. 

Piazzetta learned woodcarving from his father; he studied 
painting from Antonio Molinari until the age of twenty; and he 
became, later, at Bologna, a pupil of Giuseppe Maria Crespi. 
The latter master was skeptical of his pupil’s potential capacities, 
but, according to story, soon learned his mistake. Under Crespi’s 
careful guidance Piazzetta absorbed the better qualities of the 
Bolognese school; in Venice, still later, inspiration came from 
Domenico Feti, Bernardo Strozzi, and especially from Giovanni 
Lys. These men were foreigners, who, coming to Venice, brought 
a vigor into painting from outside sources, which rehabilitated 
the eclecticism of the late High Renaissance. 

Piazzetta, in addition to being a slow painter, was ever dis- 
satisfied with his work and consequently destroyed much of it. 
Both of these facts account in great measure for the relatively 


1 Giuseppe Fiocco, Venetian Painting of the Seicento and the Settecento. 
2 Aldo Rava, G. B. Piazzetta, p. 28; Plate 37. 

31.245. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 

Length 4334”; width 5614”. 
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small number of his pictures. To keep his family and himself 
from poverty, he made innumerable charcoal sketches. These 
sketches, facile in achievement, were popular with his patrons, 
and are certainly to his credit today. Since, in contradistinction 
to the number of his paintings, they comprise the greater part 
of his artistic output, these sketches must be taken into con- 
sideration more fully than is necessary when dealing with the 
work of the average painter. Further, he made illustrations and 
vignettes to be engraved after his designs. 

“The Supper at Emmaus,”? is the only known signed picture 
by Piazzetta. The composition is simple, and there are few acces- 
sories. The color tonality is warm, but, as is characteristic of his 
religious paintings, it is less brilliant than in either his genre 
scenes or his decorations. The prevailing color scheme is a rich 
golden brown, the highlights in chiaroscuro being mainly Vene- 
tian in quality. This picture is comparable with a similar subject 
by Caravaggio in the Palazzo Patrizi in Rome. The identical 
treatment of chiaroscuro in the two pictures is a noteworthy 
example of Piazzetta’s adherence to tradition as expressed in 
the work of the earlier painter; but the use of paint is his own. 
The contrasts peculiar to Caravaggio are softened in Piazzetta’s 
canvases; a golden tonality pervades his pictures, quite different 
from the hard, almost metallic, surfaces which exist in the paint- 
ings of Caravaggio. 

Piazzetta’s ceiling decorations in the Church of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo at Venice are without other ornament than the massive 
figures, grouped against the sky background, so composed as to 
center on the St. Dominic; this simplicity is a direct step leading 
to the sweep of composition in Tiepolo’s decorations. The same 
breadth is apparent in Piazzetta’s genre pictures. The “Rebecca” 
in the Brera Gallery, ““The Fortune Teller” in the Accademia, 
Venice, the “David” in Dresden, are evidences of unlimited 
skill in the composing of surfaces for a monumental effect. 

The same skill is apparent in the Museum picture; the 
“Emmaus” is free from complexity of arrangement and shows 
an economy of detail. The position of the head of the Christ, 

1 Formerly in the collection of the old family Castiglioni, at S. Cassiano, in Venice. Cesare A. 
Levi, in Le Collezioni Veneziane d’ Arte e d’ Antichita dal Secolo XIV ai nostri giorni, edited by 
F. Onganio, Venice, MDCCCC, on page 252, No. $9, cites the picture and the price: “ ‘Piazzetta, 


Christ, and Two Disciples in Emmaus,’ ducats 25, from the catalogue of the pictures of Giovanni 
Paolo Baglioni, S. Cassiano, in Venice, Feb. 28, 1787.” 
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left of the center of the canvas, and the placing of the two pil- 
grims facing Him form a circular design, simple but emphatic. 
The light, as in the similar subject from Caravaggio, comes from 
the left; the note of white in the tablecloth accentuates all the 
highlights in the picture. This concentration of brilliance, a 
characteristic found to an even greater extent in a number of 
his other pictures, as well as in his decorations, clearly fore- 
shadows Tiepolo. It is evident from this canvas that Piazzetta 
understood the painting of flesh tones, especially the ruddy glow 
of weathered skin; others of his paintings attest his skill in 
producing freshness of color and surface texture. There is an 
individuality in his painting of hands and such details as the 
plate of asparagus. Details in the clothing are almost negligible 
—merely folds in the drapery. Piazzetta’s conception of his 
subject throughout his paintings is large and without distract- 
ing notes—essentially that of the true decorator. 

To the purist critic, the High Renaissance collapsed visiby 
by the end of the sixteenth century; to the painter per se it 
blossomed anew in masters like Caravaggio. Of Piazzetta’s 
predecessors, Feti’s contribution lay in the lighter vein and may 
best be compared with the genre subjects. The Museum’s pic- 
ture by Strozzi is pertinent to the consideration of that artist’s 
influence upon Piazzetta. Strozzi, saturated with the Baroque 
qualities of Rubens’s style, came to Venice a half century before 
Piazzetta’s time, and left for posterity a sweep in decorative 
painting, peculiarly convincing. For despite the rich display of 
color, and the theatricality, there is an artistic soundness in the 
mannered caste to which both Piazzetta and Strozzi belong. In 
the last analysis, it was Crespi who sifted the substance o. 
traditional modes for his pupil. He inherited from the Carracci, 
with their slick formulas, a taint in his style, which is absent 
in that of his pupil. In fact, the time-worn methods of these 
formalists were powerless to contaminate those elements in 
Piazzetta’s work that were antipodal to what they themselves 
had set up as being best in the High Renaissance. What had 
been the moving factors in his forerunners—especially Lys— 
namely, cleverly composed subject matter subordinated to 
decorative values, and a constant note of levity, in Piazzetta’s 
compositions developed into a largeness of conception minus 
levity and imbued with fervor. H. S. F. 
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A LURISTAN BRONZE 
Included in the Exhibition of Persian Art held in Gallery X 


throughout November was an extraordinary bronze from 
Luristan—on the western frontier of Persia—that the Museum 
purchased several months ago. For some years the British 
Museum, the Berlin Museum, the Louvre, and the Musée 
Guimet have had odd specimens of these bronzes, but their 
provenience, date, and relationship to other better known ob- 
jects has been simply a matter of conjecture. Not even when, 
three years ago, a man found twenty-five of them, could they be 
pigeonholed with any degree of certainty. In 1930, however, to 
quote from Arthur Upham Pope,’ ““The new examples came to 
light with dramatic suddenness, not as the result of any organ- 
ised archaeological expedition, but as the accidental finds of 
local tribesmen. Early in March a few pieces appeared in the 
bazaars of Kermanshah, where they brought a few shillings 
each. The more astute dealers recognised that they had hold 
of something of unusual interest. A little competition sent prices 
swiftly up and brought down from the mountains a deluge of 
specimens until, by the middle of June, fully 1200 pieces had 
been delivered. Then the supply ceased from this locality, al- 
though a few further finds have been made in outlying districts. 
The dealers were dependent on what the tribesmen brought in, 
as the region is not safe for travellers. The Lurs are the most 
unruly of all the mountaineers of Persia. They like to think of 
themselves as a free and independent people. They have their 
own language and customs, resenting authority and interfer- 
ence. Intruders into the country are as fair game as the moun- 
tain sheep. 

““A few dealers ventured up to the edge of the country to 
bargain for better prices, and some sent agents with Lur con- 
nections further into the mountains. One young Teheran 
antiquaire named Rabenou, intent on clearing up the mystery 
and getting at the sources, audaciously addressed himself 
directly to the principal tribesman, a person of formidable, not 
to say terrifying, reputation. Reaching headquarters, danger- 
ously burdened with cash, he persuaded the chieftain that he 
was a golden goose, more profitable alive than dead. He was 


1 The Illustrated London News, September 6, 1930. 
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made welcome from both chivalrous and economic motives, and 
for two months was provided with a Lur escort, and travelled 
through the entire country, examining all the conditions of the 
find.” 

In spite of his efforts, there is still all too little information. 
Whereas many of the bronzes bear the marks of the Achaemenid 
Period, 559-331 B.C., others seem far earlier, and some a cen- 
tury or so later. Nothing definite can be said except that they 
were made prior to 200 B.C. 

All of them came from graves and comprise bits and other 
accessories of harness, chariot fittings, ornaments such as hair- 
pins and bracelets, knives and axes used by soldiers, and 
apparently symbolical pieces consisting of various convention- 
alized human and animal figures. These last may have been 
related to Zoroastrianism, with its struggle of man and the good 
animals against the lions, snakes, et cetera, representing the 
forces of evil. Or they may be simply the spontaneous output 
of an animal-loving people. As the man is always between two 
lions or other vicious beasts that he is strangling, it seems likely 
that heis Gilgamesh, who corresponds to the occidental Hercules. 

The piece’ in the Museum’s collection was probably the cap 
to a chariot pole or shaft. Its deep cuplike shape is suitable to 
such a purpose, and the presence of a cotter-pin, or nail, suggests 
that it was attached to a most unstationary object.” Moreover, 
it was evidently fashioned to be used in a horizontal position. 
On the front is a bird, facing forward, with wings spread toward 
the sides. Above are the heads, enormous, gaping mouths, and 
abnormal tongues of two fantastic animals, whose bodies stretch 
back on the sides of the cap, their legs and curling tails standing 
out almost in the round. Just what the significance is remains 
doubtful, but the whole seems quite in keeping with the lively 
imagination of a warlike and fairly primitive race. 

In the animals and the bird one notices, in addition to a real 
sense of humor, a decorative skill combined with an interest in 
naturalism—if such a term can be applied to unnatural crea- 
tures. The whole is covered with a smooth, deep green patina, 
part of which is encrusted with earth. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, it is unique. H.C. H. 


1 Diameter 334”; total length 4”. 
2 The wooden core has entirely disappeared. 
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CARL MILLES, SWEDISH SCULPTOR 


Nothing could have kept Carl Milles’ from becoming a great 
sculptor. His delicate health, lack of funds, and the indifference 
of his family were swept into the background by a genius which 
recognized no obstacles. He was happy only when creating; 
physical hardships were obliterated, were nonexistent, when 
he was breathing life into reluctant material. Deprivation vital- 
ized his power. Today, Carl Milles is Sweden’s foremost sculp- 
tor, and his work is outstanding among the contemporary 
sculptures of all countries. 

Scandinavian and French blood flows in his veins, a fact 
which accounts, perhaps, for the simple yet somewhat dramatic 
qualities in his works. His sculptures are emotional to a degree; 
but this emotionalism is tempered by restraint. Serenity and 
courage form a background for active imagination and acute 
inquisitiveness. He worshipped at the feet of Greek, Gothic, 
and Renaissance masterpieces; he was profoundly influenced by 
Rodin and Meunier; but he evolved from this eclecticism a 
highly individualistic style. 

One of Milles’s interests is form, and another is material. The 
intelligent combination of them has always been his pre- 
occupation. Marble, stone, wood, and bronze all yield to his 
touch, the latter used with all the varieties of its differing 
patinas. He is the first to use the national stone of Sweden, 
granite: extremely hard, black, gray-veined, or rose. Each cre- 
ation is carefully thought through before being produced— 
the material best suited to the object; the effect of bright light 
upon it, for his work is made for out-of-doors, where light and 
shade add their colorful touch to the ensemble; and the exact 
position where it will stand. With this understanding mastery 
of material at his finger tips, and with well organized plans to 
guide him, it is no wonder that he chose black granite for a 
figure of Susanna. She holds in her hand a shell from which the 
water continuously falls over her body. The sunlight playing 
upon her figure seems to sheathe the black stone with a glisten- 
ing, liquid garment. Serenity contrasts with activity; the gran- 
ite, or bronze—solid, non-pliable—is a foil for moving waters. 


1 Carl Milles was born near Upsala, Sweden, in 1875. 
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It has been said that Milles excels as a creator of fountains. His 
spirit is reflected in them. 

Sweden has been enriched by many examples of his genius. 
A few of his bronzes are small, but the majority of his work is 
heroic in size. In this age when sculpture is beginning to be used 
more functionally, Milles is found collaborating with some of 
the finest architects of his country. His architectural sculptures 
are in perfect harmony with the whole. They modestly fulfill 
their duty and at the same time add distinction to the general 
effect. 

His life work can be summed up by an inscription found in a 
wrought iron medallion used in one of the grilles in his garden: 
“Let me work while the sun shines.” H. F. 


THE MUSEUM HOUR FOR CHILDREN 


Each Sunday during the winter months a Museum Hour for 
children is held in the Classroom of the Educational Depart- 
ment; it takes place at four o’clock, the same time as the Sunday 
lectures for adults, and so provides a center of interest for 
children while their parents are occupied. Programs giving the 
subject for each week may be obtained in the Educational De- 
partment. The Museum Hour may concern itself with either 
informal talks or stories. If a talk is given, it is usually illus- 
trated by slides, and deals with material in the Museum of 
especial interest to children, such as Japanese dolls, swords, and 
armor; or it may touch upon an historical character: Bayard, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Akbar, or Arthur. If a story is told, it 
is of a type that will help to form a background for the children’s 
visits to the Museum. 

The Museum Hour does not enter the field of the Cleveland 
Public Library Story Hour, in which the purely literary story, 
as such, is stressed. The story-teller at the Museum uses only 
that story which has in it elements that connect clearly with 
Museum objects or collections. On the other hand, she is careful 
not to tamper with literature: she does not bend the story to fit 
her needs. She presents it in its original form, and often little 
mention of the Museum is made, beyond the suggestion that the 
young audience “‘may like to go upstairs in the Galleries to see 
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the things which came from the same time and place as the 
story.” 

The Museum Hour talks are given by members of the Mu- 
seum staff and occasionally by others who are interested in the 
problems it presents, especially the splendidly equipped story- 
tellers of the Cleveland Public Library. Also, from time to time, 
the Educational Department finds a child whose museum in- 
terest lies in the direction of literary and historical associations 
rather than of drawing or modeling. Such children are trained 
to give an afternoon talk or story which they, themselves, have 
prepared. The afternoons on which these youthful speakers or 
story-tellers appear have proved among the most popular; the 
conduct of the Museum Hour is so informal that neither audi- 
ence nor speaker is troubled with self-consciousness. 

In addition to the Museum Hour for older children, one for 
quite little ones, ranging in age from four to seven years, is held 
in the Textile Room of the Museum, at the same hour. These 
small listeners illustrate their own stories with great dash and 
spirit. 

The Museum Hour for Children uses words, as the Saturday 
Morning classes use drawing and modeling, to deepen the child’s 
enjoyment and experience of the Museum. K.G. 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


A selection of cards, reproducing appropriate prints and other 
works of art from the Museum’s collections, will be on sale at 
the Sales Desk, for the Christmas season. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for November, 
1931, the following names have been added to the Membership 
lists: 
TRANSFER FROM FELLOW TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Oglebay, Crispin 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Leisy, Herbert F. 
Taylor, Edith M. 


ANNUAL 

Albrecht, Mrs. Arthur A. Amster, Mrs. S. N. Baker, J. Richard 
Alburn, Lulu A. Arnold, Anne H. Banfer, Mrs. Karl J. 
Allen, Margaret Baker, Ida M. Barber, W. M. 
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Bartos, Dr. Philip 
Blakeslee, Mrs. Frank H. 
Boim, Mrs. Samuel E, 
Boufford, Mrs. A. O. 
Brewer, Mrs. Nelson J. 
Burgess, Mrs. Theodore H. 
Cass, Mrs. Robert 
Chalifoux, Alice 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Neil 
Clark, Charles G. 

Clark, Henry Hunt 
Clulee, Arthur 

Cohen, Ruth 

Crawford, Mrs. Mary E. 
Crerar, Margaret 
Dainton, Clarence M. 
Davis, Mrs. Eugene E. 
Denney, C. E 

Deter, Mrs. W. E. 
Dieterich, Reverend W. W. 
Drake, John F. 

Drucker, Mrs. Joseph E. 
DuBois, Mrs. Maitland 
Farmer, Mrs. Budd L. 
Feil, Dr. Harold 

Fencl, Mrs. James 

Ferris, Reverend F. H. 
Folk, Mrs. George B. 
Frey, Mrs. William Earl 
Gardner, Mrs. Caroline Fay 
Gillis, M. Anna 

Ginsburg, Meyer 

Glueck, Myrtle 
Goodman, Nathan 
Granger, Winifred 
Greenwood, Mrs. Louis C. 
Hainsworth, Mrs. Bruce A. 
Hamilton, Alfred H. 
Hazel, Mrs. William G. 
Hengesbaugh, Joseph J. 
Herrick, Mrs. William P. 
Herron, Cornelia C. 
Hettrick, Mrs. Flora P. 
Holden, Mrs. Robert 
Horn, Howard F. 
Horridge, John G. 


ANNUAL—(Continued) 


Hudson, Mrs. Roy D. 
Hull, Mrs. William 
Hutchison, Frieda A. 
Irr, Mrs. Edwin J. 
Jaffee, Mrs. Morris A. 
James, Opal 

Jones, Mrs. William 
Keith, Mrs. D. Forbes 
Keith, Mrs. Laurence B. 
Kirchner, Mrs. Louis A. 
Kitti, Lila 

Klein, Mildred 

Klynn, Maurice 

Koke, Mrs. Oscar I. 
Lewis, Mrs. Irving R. 
Lowe, Helen Caroline 
McClure, F. E 

McGinn, Howard J. 
McNamee, Mrs. Charles J. 
McShane, Hazel R. 
Mack, Mary A. 

Marcus, Mrs. Alex 
Martin, Mrs. Wallace B. 
Marting, Mrs. Henry A. 
Mathes, Melvin M. 
Medlin, Johanna W. 
Metzger, Reverend Henry 
Miles, Mrs. Humphrey B. 
Mitchell, Daniel 
Mitchell, Ellen 

Moore, Mrs. Clarence P. 
Morris, Mrs. Wilbert W. 
Nelson, Mrs. Mace R. 
Oakes, Mrs. A. Bliss 
Oliver, Mrs. Melba 
Palecek, Florence M. 
Palecek, Gertrude 
Perkins, Hugh V. 

Perry, Mrs. Wilfred 
Phippen, Mrs. Lewis G. 
Polster, Mrs. Nathan E. 
Rannells, Mrs. John W. 
Rees, William F. 
Reinberger, William 
Rickard, Marion 
Ricker, Mary J. 


Ringle, Mrs. Christine 
Roberts, Mrs. Harlan M. 
Rogers, Mrs. Lester C. 
Rood, Mrs. Allan F. 
Roof, Dorothy 

Root, Florence Kellogg 
Rosichan, Arthur S. 
Schaefer, Daniel J. 
Schultz, Stanley C. 
Shackleton, Archie C. 
Shadinger, Gladys 
Sharpe, Mildred 
Shephard, Alex M. 
Smith, Mrs. James C. 
Smith, Virginia L. 
Soemisch, Frederick P. 
Spano, Louis 

Sperry, Mrs. May 
Stanley, Mrs. Welles K. 
Steiner, Mrs. Oscar H. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Edwin M. 
Tanner, Elizabeth M. 
Ten Hoor, George J. 
Thomas, Mrs. George F. 
Thornton, Dr. William J. 
Tisdale, Mrs. Henry R. 
Tréfimov, Mrs. Tamara 
Tullis, Reverend Don D. 
Tuve, George L. 
VanderVeer, Mrs. J. B. 
Vernon, Mrs. Marion B. 
Virden, Elsie 

Waite, Roger 

Warady, Mrs. Frank W. 
Warris, Martha 
Warshawsky, David 
Weibel, Mrs. E. Grant 
Wells, Mrs. Hugh 
Wells, Mrs. Louis A. 
West, Mrs. Samuel H. 
Whitney, Mrs. Bertha M. 
Widle, Ida M. 

Williams, Mrs. David P. 
Wilson, Mrs. Melville 
Woodbury, Ruth V. 
Zupnik, Mrs. J. V. 


MEMBERSHIP, OCTOBER 31, 1931 


Foundation Benefactor. . 
Endowment Benefactor. . 
Benefactor............. 
Honorary Fellow........ 
Fellow in Perpetuity.... 


Fellow.... 
6 Sustaining 
it 
15 Annual.... 
6 


4 Fellow for Life.............. 


: 
Founder..................-. 170 
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CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 1931} 
Wednesday 2. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 


Friday 4: 
Saturday 6. 
Sunday 6. 
Tuesday 8. 
Friday Il. 
Saturday 12. 
Sunday ‘13. 
Friday 18. 


Saturday 1g. 


Sunday 20. 


Friday 25. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


3.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


2.00 p. m. 


2.45 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


3.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


8.15 p.m. 


The Discovery of Style in Modern Architecture, 
by E. G. Steinhof, Director, National School of 
Decorative Arts, Vienna. 


For Young People. Adventuring in the Olympic 
Mountains, by Mrs. Charles M. Kitchell. 


Gallery Talk. Woodcarving and Stained Glass, by 
Mrs. Bates. 


The Art of Degas, Master French Draughtsman, 
by Mr. Ramus. 


For Young People. How Ee-Tah Made the World, 
a story of the Papago Indians, by Miss Tafe. 
Program of Music composed by Quincy Porter. 


California Private Gardens, by Charles G. Adams, 
Landscape Architect, Los Angeles. (Garden Club 
Talk open to Museum members.) 


Medieval Treasure Towns, by Mr. Milliken, 
Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


For Young People. The Nativity, drawing by 
Pupils of Advanced Drawing Classes. 


Gallery Talk. Modern French Painting, by Mr. 
Ramus. 

Painting in China, by Mr. Hollis, Curator of 
Oriental Art, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
For Young People. A New England Christmas 
Story, by Helen Winslow. 


No Lecture. 


For Young People. A Shadow Play with Music: 
The First Christmas, by Pupils of Fairmount 
Junior High School, and Museum Music Classes. 


A Shadow Play with Music: The First Christmas, 
by Pupils of Fairmount Junior High School, and 
Museum Music Classes. 


No Lecture. 
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Saturday 26. 2.00op.m. For Young People. Christmas in Many Lands, 
Drawing by Class of Members’ Children. 


Sunday 27. 4.00p.m. For Young People. Stories of the Chinese New 
Year, by Miss Gibson. 


REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Miss Fry- 
worth, 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 


Mondays 4.00 p. m. History of Italian Painting, by Mr. Martin. 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 
Guidance through the galleries, by Mr. Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Mr. Martin. 


Wednesdays 5.00 p.m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by Mr. 
Martin. 
7.00 p.m. Music This Week in Cleveland, by Mr. Quimby. 
7.30 p.m. Class in Art Appreciation and Drawing for un- 
employed, by Mr. McVey. 
8.00 p. m. Drawing in Theory and Practice, by Mr. Ramus. 
8.00 p. m. Contemporary Art and Decoration, by Mrs. Bates. 


Thursdays 2.00 p. m. French Painting Since 1800, by Mr. Ramus. 
4.00 p. m. History of Prints and Print-makers, by Mr. Ramus. 
Saturdays 10.00 a. m. 
and 11.00 a.m. Classes in Art Appreciation, by Mrs. Bates. 


Saturday mornings Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


GalleriesIXandX . . «Sculpture by Carl Milles (opens December 3). 
Educational Corridor . . Fifth Annual Ohio Print-Makers’ Exhibition 
(opens December 2). 

Children’s Museum. . . Christmas Cribs. 
Textile Study Room . . Historic Brocades, Damasks, and Velvets. 


RADIO TALKS 


A five-minute radio talk is given over Station WHK every Saturday night, 
at 7.32, by some member of the Museum staff. 
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BRONZE POLE CAP 
Persian, Province of Luristan, 200 B.C., or earlier 
The Charles W. Harkness Collection, 1930 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Joun LONG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
Joun HUNTINGTON Horp 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Haro.p T. CLARK Joun H. Horp 
M. CoE WILLIAM G. MATHER 
Henry G. DaLTon CuarvLes L. MuRFEY 
Epwarp B. GREENE FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
JouN L. SEVERANCE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex offciis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp Francis F. PRENTISS 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 


M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
Leonarp C. Hanna, JR. G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 
CHARLES T. BrRooKs 
E. S. BurKE, Jr. 
Francis E. Drury 
Mrs. H, A. Everett 
Paut L. FEIss 
CHARLES B, GLEASON 


Mrs H. H. JoHNsSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 
Mrs. RaAcpH T. KING 
Woops KING 
Amos B. McNatry 
LavuRENCE H. Norton 
SaLMon P, HALLE KENYON V. PAINTER 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS Mrs. JoHN SHERWIN 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL AMBROSE SWASEY 
Davin S. INGALLS Mrs. WInpsor T. WHITE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLara E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant SILVIA A. WUNDERLICH 
European Representative W. PARSONS 
Cashier WALTER A. CROLEY 
Registrar ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Recorder 
Chief Clerk SoPpHIE BURGDORFF 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRary 


Asst. Publicity Secretary 


MINNIE H. BrREDBECK 


Daisy W. WARNER 


Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 
Printer and Photographer 


EpitH Burrous 
Fiora E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 


Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCasBe 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday lp. m.to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 
7 to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of DecorativeArts, WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Hot.is 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings LovutIse BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PRAsSE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. Ramus 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THomMas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration LoursE M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa LEE ROGERS 
Assistants: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
Ramus, Mrs. Bates, Miss Tare, Mrs. Fatrr- 
BANKS, Mr. ALVAREZ. 

Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: Miss THWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, MIss VANDER VEER, Miss Haw- 
LEY, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER, Mrs. Daw- 
SON. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 


1000 
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